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against the appointment of unfit persons as judges, against the
use of torture, and against trials beyond the sea. It declares, in
plain language, that absolute power never was, nor shall be, the
Constitution of Aragon; and that men shall only be judged ac-
cording to the laws, customs and privileges which have been
anciently used in the kingdom.1

The General Privilege was confirmed in the Cortes of Sara-
gossa in 1325, when, among many other admirable enactments,
the use of the Question or torture, applied to witnesses in judicial
proceedings, was formally abolished. This odious and absurd
practice remained part of the procedure of most other European
countries for long years after 1325.2

The Great Charter of England was wrung from a distressed
and contemptible monarch ; the Great Privilege of Aragon was
granted by a bold and successful king. Both John and Peter,
indeed, were so far in the same position that each one had been
excommunicated by the Pope. But Peter, who defied the
thunders of the Vatican, was no less liberal in his grant of
popular rights than our own Lackland.

But from the necessities of the King of Aragon, some five
years later, a still more remarkable charter was obtained in the
Privilege of Union,* which appears to have authorised any mem-
bers of a great confederation of subjects to combine or unite in
making war upon the king, in case of a denial of justice, or any
attempt on the part of the sovereign to act independently of the
Justiciary. How far this legalisation of the highest form of
treason may have extended we cannot now be certain, for
every copy or record of the dangerous charter was destroyed by
order of Peter IV. at the time of its abrogation in 1348 ; and
the destruction was so complete that even the words of the
instrument are not remembered. The year before the abolition
of this strange privilege, the independence of the Aragonese
nobles had become so complete that they had caused a seal to be
prepared, representing the king sitting on his throne, with the
confederates kneeling, indeed, before their sovereign, but backed
by a long line of tents and lances, denoting their ability or
resolution to defend themselves if needful.3 But the confeder-

1 Fueros de Aragon^ 9; Zurita, fol. 265.

2 The application of torture in judicial proceedings had been an exclusively
royal privilege in Aragon.    Swift, op. tit., p. 152.    See also Hallam, Middle Ages,
vol. iL, chap, i., and Documentos ineditos> torn. xL, pp. 434-573.

3 See Castelar, Estudios Historicos (1875), pp. 40, 41.

8 The legend on this most remarkable seal is Sigillwn Uniotiis Aragonum.